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sensations, isolated and lawless in the baby, but conjoined into a close group in the adult.
We begin now to see the futility of many of the problems which have for so long vexed and puzzled the metaphysicians. To begin with, there is the absurd distinction between noumena and phenomena; there is the confused idea of things existing " in themselves " as apart from the way in which they appear to us. But to the kind of idealistic monism which I have sketched out, analysis brings down everything at bottom to sensation. There is no meaning in the question whether anything is " behind " matter. Matter is merely a clot of sensations, and the question then has to be put, Is there anything behind sensation ? The question is futile, but it is also meaningless. For sensation is the beginning and the end of all knowledge. The idea of something else being behind it or causing it, is simply a sensation itself, and no more. Sensation is the only reality we have to contend with, and to ask whether there is anything else behind it more real, is as reasonable as to ask whether there is anything more alphabetical than the alphabet. Sensations then are real, in the only meaning that that word can ever have for us ; and since sensations are real, matter is also real. The hard, solid table on which I am writing is just as real as the sensations of strain and attention with which I write.
Many further questions now arise into view, and must be dealt with in the light of the foregoing theory. One of the most important is to trace the origin of the supposed duality of mind and matter; the relation of mind to brain; the idea of personality; the fallacy of solipsism; and finally the interpretation of materialism and its significance for science and the progress of knowledge. I shall begin first with the origin of the idea of personality. A common criticism brought against idealism is that it commits us to the doctrine of solipsism, that is to say, the belief that I, the ego, am the only real existence, and that other personalities are merely figments of imagination. For, says the critic, you say that